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This is the seventh annual survey of the editorial 
used opinion of thirty representative agricultural journals in 
ll the ff the United States. It is published for the purpose of pro- 
viding one index of the interests of the farm group re- 
thods warding public questions. 
pet # Study of the agricultural press during seven years 
reveals few far-reaching changes in emphasis or policy. 


selves I This year the topics discussed most frequently relate to 
Fates # the Federal Farm Board and to the economic depression. 
ay be H But economic issues have been prominent throughout the 


appel: F entire period covered by our reviews. Interest in interna- 
tional affairs appears to be at low ebb this year and the 
wmber of editorials on such topics as education, com- 
munity improvement, health, religion, etc., is lower than 
has been the case for several years. 

The limitations of this survey have always been fully 
degre f tecognized by the Department, but there appears to be 
a steady interest in the findings, probably because no 
ther agency attempts anything like it. Editorial opinion 
sometimes does and sometimes does not represent public 
opinion, but herein will be found evidences of what 
farmers as a social and economic group are discussing. 
Although all the editorials appearing in the thirty journals 
during two recent months have been read in the prepara- 
~~ ‘ed tion of this report, the quotations that appear below are 


tken from those which appeared on a selected list of 
r to topics, 


Tue Farm Boarp IssuE 


cts”;it) The Federal Farm Board had functioned for about 
et cot ‘WO years at the time when the present study was made. 
“excis § During that time questions have been raised as to the 
morae§ ‘ficacy of its procedures, and vigorous defenses of its 
.§ erations have also been put forward. It is fairly gen- 
~ jn the “ally known that the Federal Farm Board gives advice 
‘hat “to amd assistance and makes loans to cooperative marketing 
“by SS0ciations, to national sales agencies and to stabilization 
‘ent off *t holding corporations controlled by cooperatives. The 
bard has loaned several hundred million dollars to these 
agencies, mainly against holdings of wheat and cotton. 
purchases particularly of these two commodities have 
been made at higher price levels than those recently pre- 
wailing, and the agencies have incurred a considerable 
‘paper loss.” No commitments are being made against 
gui 1931 crops, and the board has stated that sales of com- 
B%dities in the present depressed markets would be 
limited. Because the Federal Farm Board has probably 
teeived more public attention than any other rural agency, 


lice 


governmental or voluntary, many of the editorials on the 
board are quoted below. 

“Most farmers appear indifferent as to what happens 
to the farm marketing act or to the Farm Board,” says the 
Progressive Farmer (Raleigh and Birmingham). “If the 
farmers of this country do not rally to the support of the 
Agricultural Marketing Act, amended if it needs it, and 
present a united front of energetic opposition to mer- 
chants, bankers, manufacturers and politicians, who are 
attacking the fundamental principles of cooperative mar- 
keting under the guise of an attack on the Farm Board, 
and ‘the government in business,’ there is no hope for 
them nor will they be entitled to further consideration by 
Congress.” Successful Farming (Des Moines) writes in 
somewhat similar strain: “No board, with the best of 
personnel, can accomplish anything without . . . [the] 
support of the farmers.” 

The Dakota Farmer (Aberdeen, S. D.) thinks that the 
results of the work of the Farm Board are encouraging, 
if one considers that seven new national sales organiza- 
tions have been created by the cooperatives with the 
assistance of the Farm Board, and that progress has been 
made toward the development of complete, farmer-owned 
marketing agencies. These sales organizations handle 
grain, cotton, wool, livestock, pecans, beans and beets. 
Hoard’s Dairyman (Fort Atkinson, Wis.) holds that it 
should never have been expected that the Farm Board 
could do anything to improve prices in the face of a world- 
wide depression. “We believe the Federal Farm Board 
has a function to perform in helping to develop properly 
organized and managed cooperative marketing agencies, 
but we see no opportunity for that organization to directly 
influence the basic prices of commodities over a consider- 
able period of time.” The Nebraska Farmer (Lincoln) 
calls attention to the conference recently called by the 
American Farm Bureau Federation for the purpose of 
uniting the main farmers’ organizations and the larger 
cooperatives in a defense of the Federal Farm Board. 
“The conference unanimously agreed that cooperative 
activity is the first and fundamental step toward securing 
economic equality for agriculture and that its development 
depends upon acceptance by the farm people themselves 
of cooperative principles. It recommended that a national 
campaign be launched by the various cooperative groups 
to sell the Agricultural Marketing Act to agriculture, and 
that from this a comprehensive national program for 
agriculture be developed. 
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“The plan is a commendable one. Agriculture will 
never make progress except through organization. Work- 
ing in individual units or through small groups with vary- 
ing objectives places agriculture at the mercy of organized 
industry and labor.” 

The Country Home (New York) contends that the 
Farm Board has plainly failed. “The fundamental fact 
is that agriculture must be relieved chiefly by farmers, not 
by politicians. Agriculture is in a transitory stage. While 
farms are substituting machines for man and animal labor, 
prices are disordered. Fewer men are needed to do farm 
work. More is being produced than the world will buy. 
Farm prices may never rise again to pre-war levels. 
Therefore it is imperative that farm production costs be 
lowered drastically in order that the farmer may make a 
profit. Meanwhile the only way to keep prices at a 
profitable level is to adjust the supply to the demand. And 
the Farm Board, even though its price-pegging opera- 
tions were foredoomed to failure, has pointed the way: 
cooperation. . . . Cooperatives can do for agriculture 
what corporations have done for industry and trade. More 
political tinkering can only mess things up worse than 
they are now.” 

Of somewhat the same opinion is the New England 
Homestead (Springfield, Mass.) which states: “Now that 
the bubble has burst and there are no more spectacular 
plums to shake from the Federal Farm Board tree, watch 
the scramble to find some new ‘relief’ to holler about. 
More than likely the new Congress will meet the old 
equalization fee and export debenture dressed up in brand 
new clothes. The Federal Farm Board can count itself 
lucky if it is ignored but escapes with its life.” 

“Let us dismiss the stabilization efforts and charge them 
up to experience,” contends the /Visconsin Agriculturist 
(Racine). “The fact is that the Farm Board has given 
a very strong impetus to the farm cooperative movement 
that will become more apparent in the near future.” The 
Farmer (St. Paul) also calls attention to increases in the 
memberships and in the volume of business handled by 
large cooperative agencies which have been assisted by 
the Farm Board. It says we must remember that the 
Farm Board is attempting nothing less than the complete 
organization of agriculture for effective marketing. The 
Farmer also believes that more time must elapse before 
a fair judgment can be made of the work of the Federal 
Farm Board; that it would be “most unfortunate” if the 
Farm Board should become a campaign issue in 1932. 
“We are willing to wait a considerable number of years 
before passing judgment on what should be a long-time 
program aimed at the organization of agriculture. .. . 
Why not settle forthcoming elections on the basis of the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law, which is a far better barometer 
of political friendship for agriculture ?” 


DESTROY THE SURPLUS? 


Two influential journals discuss the destruction of the 
coffee surplus in Brazil and the possibility of using that 
method with the huge stocks of farm products now being 
stored in the United States. Says the editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer and Iowa Homestead (Des Moines): “A certain 
amount of widespread, deliberate destruction might have 
a purging effect on our economic system. Why not get 
ready to consider a deliberate destruction of one-third of 
all of our food in an effort to get people ready for co- 
operative, planned thinking to avoid such foolishness? 
...A little destruction of this sort would be preferable 


to the plain ‘dumbness’ which now seems to characterize 
our economic leadership.” 

The Prairie Farmer (Chicago) points out that “last 
year a California cooperative affiliated with the Farm 
Board paid its members for allowing half the crop to rot 
on the trees in order that the rest might be sold at a 
profit.” It also holds that the suggestion for destroyin 
farm surpluses “is worth thinking about,” although it jg 
‘a remedy we do not like to consider.” Further: “Farm 
prices are at the lowest level since 1910. The charge of 
the cities for distribution prevents city consumers from 
getting the full advantage of low prices that would in. 
crease consumption, or from giving the farmer the full 
advantage of low prices on what he buys. The cities re. 
fuse to pay their fair share of taxes. We have patiently 
worked for 10 years in an effort to find a constructive 
remedy. We have been checkmated at every turn by the 
selfishness of the cities. 

“Now if ever is the time for desperate measures. . ., 
The destruction of one-third of our crops for one year 
might shock the country into a realization of its criminal 
treatment of agriculture.” 


Tue Cost or GovERNMENT 

“The tax situation is becoming desperate,” declares the 
American Agriculturist (New York). “It is very evident 
that expenditures of public money must be brought into 
line with the decline in prices of everything the farmer has 
to sell...” But “we cannot expect taxes to be any lower 
if we ourselves keep demanding more and more service 
from the government. . . We believe it is time to takea 
hitch in our belts and try to get along for the next few 
years on the excellent service that is now being rendered, 
without trying to increase it or add to its cost. Our only 
reservation to a policy of this kind is that agriculture 
should get its just share” and that the state should assume 
more of the local tax burden and take some of the burden 
from real estate. 


Successful Farming is of the opinion that “we are still 
managing our government affairs on the basis of saddle- 
horse and stage-coach days,” and adds: ‘We have small 
counties, with county government; cities in those counties 
with city government; township and school district gov- 
ernment within the counties. We have multiple taxing 
units. There are duplications everywhere. Is there any 
sense in it? There is not. The same building can house 
county and city or town offices. 

“Instead of increasing membership in Congress and 
state legislatures, the number could well be cut in two 
with greater efficiency and a great saving in money at the 
same time. An official can reach his people these days by 
radio and automobile or airplane and cover two or three 
counties as easily as the oldtimer by saddle horse used to 
get around a little district. 


“We could cut taxes by doing a little housecleaning and 
by putting government business on a business basis. Two 
or more counties can often be merged into one. This is 
being done in some localities.” 

The Ohio Farmer (Cleveland) favors state income 
taxes and holds that even though new sources of revenue 
are found “all facts point to the necessity of a period im 
which extraordinary public expenditures will have to be 
reduced to a minimum or entirely eliminated, while only 
careful attention to good business practices will prevett 
necessary services from being curtailed to a dangerous 
degree. It will take most taxing districts considerable 
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time to get their debts reduced to a workable point. ... We 
must pay for our extravagances of the past before we can 
rest comfortably again.” 


The Washington Farmer (Spokane) points to the 


rot spread of the gasoline taxes, generally regarded as a com- 
ta & paratively “painless method of raising revenue. The total 
ing amount of money raised from this source in 1930 by the 
t is states is said to be 100 times that collected in 1921. The 


journal believes that other retail taxes might be imposed, 
with the satisfactory experience of the gasoline tax as a 
guide. 

The Prairie Farmer hopes that all increases in taxation 
that may be necessary will be borne by the most fortunate 
members of society. 

The Country Gentleman (Philadelphia) comments as 
follows on developments in North Carolina, which are 
regarded as having national significance : “Something that 
concerns the whole country happened recently in North 
Carolina. 


mee The legislature committed that state to the 
ber maintenance of a state-wide six months’ school term from 
rina 


other sources of revenue than the general property tax. 
The effect is to transfer that much of the load of school 
costs from the local community to the state as a whole. 

“It is a step that many, observing the drift of things, 


s the § have felt was bound to come somewhere. The states, by 
ident § means of regulation and requirements, have been exercis- 
into § ing a steadily growing control over local communities in 
rhas § the conduct of their schools, roads and other institutions. 
ower § And control carries with it the risk of having to assume 
rvice responsibility.” 
uke a 
few THe DepressioN—WaAGE CuTs 
ered, The Farm Journal (Philadelphia) holds that “in 1931 
only f ... the farmer in the midst of his plenty may thank his 
ilture lucky stars that he lives close to Mother Earth, where our 
sume § industrial civilization can not turn savagely on him and 
urden # his family and rend them.” It believes that farm people 
generally “do not realize the rather desperate conditions 
e still J through which the unemployed of most of our big cities 
ddle- been passing for the last year. . . . Literally hundreds 
small § of thousands of families have been living on municipal 
unties and private charity.” 
, gov The American Agriculturist thinks we cannot begin to 
‘axin§ Bf pull out of the depression until wage rates are reduced. 
€ aly § Farm prices must be increased, while wages must be 
house f teduced. “For years now, farmers have been holding the 
bag. They are continuing to take their medicine with the 
s and § lowest farm prices that have prevailed in a generation.” 
n two § Commenting on the low purchasing power of the farmers’ 
at the f products, the Agricultwrist says that “the real reason is 
ays by § the high wages which have not been adjusted to meet the 
"three ff present situation.” It is held to be decidedly unfair that 
ised to f the drivers of delivery wagons for city dairy companies 
should be receiving higher economic rewards than the 
ng and ff farmers who own and operate their farms. “Prices will 
;. Two fj be stabilized on a lower basis. Therefore, the insistence 
This is J" the part of politicians and labor leaders that wages 
should not be cut is holding back the return of good times 
income @and is bad for the laborer himself... . 


“The theory that reductions in wages will continue the 
hard times, because of the lessened purchasing power, is 
Nonsensical, because the workman will have more pur- 

lasing power with a job at slightly lower wages than he 
will have with no job at all, and because the dollar goes 
gerows f farther in buying food and clothing ... than it did a year 
erable . 
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“This publication believes in organization, including 
labor unions. We do not believe there should be drastic 
wage cuts, but we are sure that it would be better for the 
labor unions themselves to take the lead in fair and mod- 
erate wage reductions than to continue to hold up adjust- 
ment of the present economic troubles by demanding 
wages that no business can pay. . Further, there is 
“too much expensive road building” at wage rates that 
are too high. Farmers have not been benefited enough 
by expensive roads. What is needed is “a reasonable 
amount of money” for roads which farmers ordinarily use. 

The Country Gentleman observes that with the depres- 
sion “farming is swinging back to more of a self-sustain- 
ing basis than at any time since the war.” ‘There is said 
to be a greater diversification and more raising of food 
for the use of the family on the farm. “It is a reverting 
to old fundamentals, which required the farm to take care 
of the living first of all. But it should not be mistaken 
for a retrogression or decline in the standards of farm 
life. All that it means is that the native good judgment 
of farm people has prompted a safer and better balanced 
farming policy for times like the present.” 

The spread between wholesale farm prices and retail 
prices must be reduced, contends the National Grange 
Monthly (Springfield, Mass.). “Farm prices have dropped 
rapidly, but owing to inefficient methods of distribution 
this saving is not passed on to the consumer.” The 
American Agriculturist agrees with the committee of the 
United States Senate which investigated food prices and 
reported early in 1931 that “in a majority of cases, the 
reduction [of prices] to the consumer has been taken 
wholly from the price paid to the farmer without any 
portion of the reduction being borne by the distributor.” 

Perhaps the development of industrial chemistry will 
help agriculture a great deal, thinks the Nebraska Farmer. 
Already so many new uses have been discovered for cotton 
that two-thirds of the output of American cotton mills 
go into other products than clothing and household tex- 
tiles, whereas a little more than a decade ago only one- 
third of the cotton used by American mills went into such 
products. “Enormous quantities of cotton go into the 
manufacture of artificial leather, oil cloth, boots and shoes, 
tarpaulins, aeroplanes, cotton bags and many other indus- 
trial products.” 

George W. Russell (A.E.) gave the United States 
sound ideas in regard to economic improvement, thinks 
the National Grange Monthly, when he said: “Your 
economic system has made the city more attractive than 
the farm and here is a peril to vour civilization. As yet 
your American cities are being fed with the vitality from 
the countryside and from the peasant stocks of Europe. 
But if your countryside becomes depleted it can no longer 
vitalize your cities and, after the third or fourth genera- 
tion city life will inevitably begin to decay.” 

Referring to attempts at the compulsory participation 
of farmers in cooperative marketing now being tried by 
states in some parts of the world, the Nebraska Farmer 
says: “It is not the best way to develop cooperative mar- 
keting among the farmers. . . . Voluntary cooperation in 
which the individual enlists because he believes in its 
principles and opportunities, is the safest and most per- 
manent course of agricultural progress.” 


LARGE SCALE FARMING 


The Country Home deplores the efforts being made to 
prohibit by law large-scale corporation farming. Kansas 
recently passed a law prohibiting the organization of new 
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corporations to operate farms, concerning which this 
journal says: “Our old friends, the corporation baiters, 
are on another rampage. . . . But the real truth is that 
whether farms are to be individually operated or managed 
by corporations is not now an important practical question 
in this country... . The overwhelming majority of farms 
are run by owners and renters. The corporate-owned 
farms are at present insignificant in number and out- 

. “If, however, farmers found that they were happier, 
more prosperous and freer by managing their affairs 
through corporations, unquestionably they would estab- 
lish corporations. The decision will be made by farmers 
and not by legislators, and farmers will be governed by 
their own interests and nothing else.” 

“It is the family farms which sail the steadiest courses, 
and endure the longest,” insists the Pacific Rural Press 
(San Francisco). ‘Farming is a mode of life, and it 
generally succeeds best as a family business.” 

Henry Ford’s ventures into large scale farming should 
be watched, think the editors of two papers. On a tract 
of several thousand acres in Lenawee County, Michigan, 
according to the Michigan Farmer (Detroit), Mr. Ford 
“is employing more than 100 men at a minimum wage of 
$5.00 a day, and operating on an eight-hour day basis. 
A fleet of tractors is rapidly getting the land into produc- 
tion. A plant for the manufacture of textiles ... . will be 
operated during the winter months by the men engaged in 
farming.” 

Mr. Ford’s theories, explains the Prairie Farmer may 
be summed up as follows: “Increased efficiency of produc- 
tion; new markets for farm products; factory work for 
farmers during the slack seasons.” But the editor thinks 
that the most satisfactory and permanent farming will be 


done by families on small holdings. “It is to be hoped that 
sooner or later Mr. Ford will try another farming ex- 
periment on this basis and compare results with his in- 
dustrialized farm.” 


LooKING ABROAD 


“The follies of government” in attempting to deal with 
surpluses, or to give bounties upon exports are evident 
in all parts of the world, thinks the Country Gentleman. 
“Each device for stimulating production or subsidizing 
exports invoked new and higher trade barriers. . . . This 
country also contributed, at a critical time, to the unsettle- 
ment of trade. The Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act incited the 
rest of the world to putting up alternative and still higher 
barriers. And the Federal Farm Board’s wheat-stabiliza- 
tion experiment, whatever may be its collateral benefits. 
has simply helped to prolong the eventual adjustment of 
the world’s grain markets.” 

“Tariff insanity is world-wide,” says Wallaces’ Farmer. 
“Lovers of peace will not be deceived by . . . world-wide 
talk in favor of higher tariffs, but will work continuously 
for lower tariffs and international harmony.” The same 
journal approves the action of the state department in 
restricting its protection of American citizens in the course 
of recent disturbances in Nicaragua, and expresses the 
hope that “we will keep the marines at home”; it also 
observes that “the serious, religious people of the United 
“se are now more concerned with preventing war than 

ore.” 


IMPROVING THE RuRAL CHURCH 
The Farmer’s Wife (St. Paul) endeavored to promote 


a discussion among its readers of the question “how to 
build and maintain one live church in rural communities.” 


But it reports editorially that the farm women’s letter 
forum generated more heat than light. ‘We dropped the 
matter because it seemed impossible for folks to talk 
about it without becoming bitterly partisan. . . . In the 
rural church we need an era of emphasis upon the larger 
things... .” 

“The pace of modern living has brought grave problems 
to the rural church,” comments the New England Home- 
stead, adding: “There is a real touch of sadness in the 
rural church situation. Seldom do the congregations of 
our city churches experience the same close ties of friend- 
ship or enjoy the bonds of religious unity as do the country 
people whose church and its activities have been so much 
a part of their daily lives. Our rural churches and their 
faithful people have played a sterling part in the devel- 
opment of every farming community. It is to be re. 
gretted that they are faced with the problem of further 
existence. 

“Facing the issue with regrets, however, is not a solu- 
tion. The same faithful, Christian qualities that charac- 
terizes the make-up of these country church members is 
challenged by their situation. The problem is being met, 
and met successfully, by a union of efforts and resources. 
. . . Unfortunately, however, the solution is easier said 
than done, for there are human characteristics to be 
reckoned with. The faithfulness of the older members, 
a virtue of which they are rightfully proud, and which 
meant so much in the earlier days, is proving a stumbling 
block to many a needed union of country churches 
throughout New England.” 


Towarp Egua.ity EpucaTION 


Farm children should be given a fair deal in educa- 
tional opportunity, says the Farmer’s Wife. “One prin- 
ciple of our national faith in the public school system is 
that it shall give equal educational opportunity to all boys 
and girls, no matter where they may live, or what their 
parents may have. But we are not living up to that prin- 
ciple. We are saying to several million rural children, 
‘You can have only the scant education that you can get 
in poorly equipped one-room schools.’ . . . 

“When the taxpayers in small rural districts face these 
facts they say, ‘We can’t do anything about it.’ ... 

“They are right about the tax burden, but they are 
wrong when they say that they can’t do anything about 
the matter. They can help to abolish the little school 
district as a taxing unit and put school support on a 
county or a state-wide basis... . 

“The education of our boys and girls is not merely a 
matter of local concern. It is of county-wide, state-wide, 
even nation-wide importance. Then why should not the 
proper support of public schools be put on an equally 
wide basis ?” 

Books could be provided for many rural areas at slight 
cost, if there were enough vision to work tested plans, 
points out the Country Gentleman. “The campaign to 
provide books for country people has been slow to gail 
headway in many communities because voters and county 
officials fear that the establishment of rural library serv 
ice would necesitate a substantial increase of already bur- 
densome tax rates... . 

“It is estimated that between two-thirds and three 
fourths of the rural population of America does not have 
access to a library of any sort... . It is a rather unfor- 
tunate situation—and one that could be remedied easily 
by a little thoughtful cooperation between the county boatd 
and town officials.” 
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